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THE MEMS OF PRESERVING THE HEALTH 

OF SEAMEN. 



As the son and pupil, of a naval surgeon who 
passed a long life among his brother sailors, and 
who did his duty (which was not a little) in a 
frigate at Howe's Victory, and in a line-of-battle 
ship at Trafalgar ; having myseK served an ap- 
prenticeship in the great hospital at Haslar, and 
having now to spend some hours of every one of 
my days in attending upon sick seamen, I have often 
given a great deal of thought to the question — 
Sow are the Diseases from which sea-faring men 
suffer catisedy and how may they he prevented ? 

If you will spare me a few minutes' attention, 
I will endeavour to make clear to you several of 
the results of my reading and thinking on this 
subject ; and I hope, in doing so, to tell you some 
things which may interest you, and which may, 
probably, be useful to you. 

The British Seaman ought to be, — and, when 
placed under favorable circumstances, is, — one 
of the healthiest of mankind. It is believed 
that some diseased and weakly men, who could 
not earn their living by labour in cities or at 
the plough-tail, now and then find their way 
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into the army ; and, in very old times, when it was 
found so difficult to man our navy that the sea 
was made penal service, and crimping and pressing 
were constantly at work, many King John's men 
and jail birds became food for powder afloat, and 
were taken by Yellow Jack or Bengal dysentery into 
Davy Jones' locker, — ^which locker I understand 
to be, in the West Indies, a shark's belly, and, in 
the East, the tap of a Plag Street punch house. 
Still, it is in the nature of things that, at starting, 
a man who tackles to a sea-faring life is strong and 
healthy. One would as soon expect to see a cur 
leap into a mill race, as to find an ill-built sickly- 
constitutioned boy seeking or obtaining a berth 
on ship-board. Then, although the sailor must 
take his chance of visiting and remaining some 
time in unhealthy climates, his life is mainly spent 
in rushing through the sweetest, purest, and whole- 
somest air under heaven. 

Accordingly, where circumstances are favor- 
able, sailors do enjoy a very tolerably high stand- 
ard of health. As a proof of this, we may take 
the fact that, between the years 1839 and 1853, 
there died, annually, upwards of 17 in the thou- 
sand* among the eflfective men of all ages of the 
army serving at Home. A short time before this, 
between 1830 and 1836, the rate of death, yearly, 
among the seamen at the Home Stations of the 

* 17-5 per 1,000. f 8*8 per 1000. 
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navy was under 9 in the thousand, t — ^Uttle more 
than half the army rate. 

The principal causes of disease and death 
among sailors are bad feeding and bad air on ship- 
board, exposure to the effects of unhealthy climates, 
and, perhaps, above all, drunkenness and other evil 
habits when on shore. Of course these various 
causes of sickness often act together in ruining 
the health of those seamen who are long exposed 
to their united influence. 

Hard as the seaman's lot may be in the present 
day, there can be no doubt that he now lives under a 
greatly improved system. Therefore, to judge how 
far the above-named causes of disease are capable 
of breaking down the health and efficiency of a 
navy, we must try back to the evil old times, before 
ventilators, lime-juice, and the Mercantile Marine 
Act were ever dreamt of, and when rapacious men, — 
picaroons, crimps, and land-sharks of various de- 
grees, used to fasten and prey upon poor Jack as 
the remora fish sticks to the whale, and as the 
jackal gorges himself upon the dead lion.* 

Bad feeding on long voyages has caused the 
death of thousands of British seamen. The dis- 
ease which this cause produced was Sea-scurvy. 
This dreadful malady is not, however, by any means 
confined to sea-faring men. It was very common, 

throughout England and the other Northern coun- 

■ ■ < — — ^-— — .— — — ^-^ 

* See Appendix A. — The wrongs under which sea-faring men suffered 
during the XVIIIth Century, 
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tries of Europe, up to about two hundred and fifty 
years ago, as long as the poor lived chiefly upon 
bad grain, with only a little over-salted meat and 
scarcely any variety of green vegetables. It still 
appears, occasionally, in impoverished districts at 
Home ; and, at the present moment, it prevails ex- 
tensively in many parts of India, especially in spots 
where the water is brackish, and such vegetables as 
turnips, potatoes, cabbage, and carrots, are scarce. 

Much less than a hundred years ago, the man- 
ner in which sailors were fed at sea was simply 
frightful. Most ships had a " Fish Uoom,'' in which 
. was stored a supply of half-putrid stock-fish. 
Salt junk was never issued until after it had 
been for years in pickle. I recollect to have seen 
some of this meat exposed for sale, thirty years ago, 
in the window of a low marine store shop in Ports- 
mouth. It looked like a heap of dirty, rotten, 
sodden brown paper pulp. The Wcuit was flinty 
and perfectly decayed and mouldy from long keep- 
ing, and so fuU of maggots that, when I was young, 
no old sailor ever eat even the finest biscuit with- 
out first knocking each morsel upon the table, as if 
to shake the weevils out. The water was filthy 
stuff. A saQor once said of such water that, — ^when 
a fellow had swallowed enough, which was very 
soon, — ^he was obliged to bite it off. It was stored 
in un-charred wooden casks, in which it putrefied 
so thoroughly that the foul gas used to be burnt 
off at the bung-hole. The introduction of the plan 
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of slightly charring the wood of the cask within 
was a step in advance^ as contact with charcoal tends 
to sweeten stinking water. The use of iron water 
tanks began to be very general about five and forty 
years ago. This was a vast improvement, the crews 
had the advantage of an excellent and plentiful 
supply of sweet water; and, as the tanks were 
emptied and fiUed by means of a forcing pump and 
hose, men were relieved from the danger of those 
very serious accidents which the frequent hoisting 
up and down* of the heavy water casks used to 
occasion.* 

The project of supplying ships with fresh 
water, upon emergency, by the distillation of salt 
water, is one of very early date. 

Sir John Hawkins, the celebrated Navigator 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, appears to have under- 
stood and adopted it, and Lord Bacon alludes to it. 
(Natural History, Cent. 9th Exp. 881.) A few 
years after Lord Bacon's death, Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe and some gentlemen obtained a patent 
for distilling fresh and potable water from the sea 
by means of several additional ingredients. I find 
it mentioned, in Sainabury^a Calenda/r of State 
Paper*, that, in 1614, Captain Castleton proposed 
to the East India Company the advisability of dis- 
tilling fresh water from salt in their ships, by 
having stills fitted to the furnaces. In 1739, the 



• Blane's Digsertationfl— D 1. " On the ComparaUve Sealtk of the 
JBHHsh Nawf, from the yew 1779 to the yew 1811, mth proposals fbr Us 
fwrther improvement" 
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Reverend Doctor Hales proposed a method of dis- 
tilling fresh and wholesome water from sea- water by- 
making it imdergo a previous putrefaction. 

In 1754, Joshua Appleby, a Chemist of Durham, 
discovered a method of making sea- water fresh and 
wholesome by distillation. This plan having 
been approved by the College of Physicians, the 
Commissioners of Victualling and Lords of the 
Admiralty ordered that the process should be pub- 
lished, but do not appear to have directed its 
adoption in the navy.* 

Shortly after this. Doctor Butler published a 
pamphlet intituled " An easy method of procuring 
fresh water at sea," and Doctor Hales devoted a 
great deal of further attention to the subject, and 
argued that, at a very moderate expenditure of 
coals, ships might distil sufficient water for the 
voyage, much stowage room being saved by dis- 
pensing with store-casks, t 

In September 1757, Captain William Chapman, 
being in sudden need of water at sea, very ingeni- 
ously contrived a still with no better materials than 
an old pitch pot, a piece of deal, a wooden pipe, a 
pewter dish, and a cask ; and, by the use of wood- 
ashes, obtained a gallon of pure water every two 
hours. J 

In 1761, Doctor James Lind commenced a series 
of experiments on the simple distillation of sea- water 

* Gentleman's Magazine for January 1757, page 44. 

t Ibid, volume 26, page 78 ; 27, pp. 410 and 503, annis 1756-57. 

J Ibid, volume XXIX for 1759, page 312. 
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without the addition of any chemical ingredients ; 
and, in the following year, he laid before the Royal 
Society a paper suggesting that solar heat might 
be employed in the distillation of sea- water, and 
arguing that the common ship boiler, by being 
fitted with a pewter still head, would answer all 
the purposes of a still at sea. Three years later, 
Doctor Poissonniere, a French physician, proposed 
an improved still for the use of ships at sea, for 
which he received a very considerable pension ; and, 
in 1772, introduced another improvement in the 
process, for which he was so fortunate as to obtain 
a grant of £5,000 from the House of Commons. 
Erom this time forward, the measure was occasion- 
ally tried and discussed, as a matter of experiment 
and curiosity, but was never adopted until the very 
recent introduction of Normandy's apparatus, and 
of the plan for utilising the condensed steam in 
steam ships. 

It is a plain historical fact that, up to the 
year 1797, when the mode of victualling the navy 
was reformed, seamen used positively to rot alive 
on ship board, — scurvy, gangrenous ulcers, and 
putrid fevers and fluxes almost const.antly raging 
like pestilence among them. Eighty-five years ago, 
125 died in every thousand annually.* The effects 
of scurvy and its allied diseases were horrible. In 
the first voyage made to this country on account 

* Michallis states that " In the war preceding the American War, 
Great Britain lost 130,000 seamen by disease, and only 5,003 in action and 
by other causes." • 
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of the English East India Company, there died of 
scurvy, in a little squadron the united strength of 
whose crews was only 424, no less than 105 men. 
Indeed, this great mortality occurred mainly in the 
three smaller vessels, the aggregate of whose crews, 
on sailing, was only 222 ! * 

In 1741, the Centurion ship of war lost 200 
men out of 400 from scurvy on the South Ameri- 
can Station, which is now as healthy as the Home 

Station, t 

Throughout the Indian seas, scurvy was, in old 
times, very destructive, especially during the cold sea- 
son. At Bombay, between the 10th November 1755 
and the 27th April of the following year, there were 
received into hospital, from Admiral Watson's 
Squadron, (the complement of which did not at any 
time exceed 1,800 men,) 1,334 patients, of whom 
514 were in scurvies and scorbutic fluxes. J 

As late as 1780, no less than 1457 men, ill of 
scurvy, were sent to hospital from the Channel 
Fleet. In 1806 and 7, the admissions to Haslar for 
that disease were only two ; — ^very much indeed 
fewer, I regret to say, than the annual admissions to 

• Harris's Collection of Voyages, and Purchas's Collection, Volume 1, 
page 147, as quoted by Lind. 

t Alexander Keith Johnston on the Geographical Distribution of Health 
and Disease. — One who had been on board the Centurion told Dr. Beattie 
that he had read all the History of Anson's voyage except the description of 
their sufferings during the run from Cape Horn to Juan Fernandez, which he 
said were so great that he durst not recollect nor think of them. 

J Ives's Voyage. 
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the Calcutta Medical College Hospital alone of 
seamen broken down with scurvy. To what, it will 
be enquired, was this sudden and almost absolute 
annihilation of scurvy in the Koyal Navy due? 
Partly to the generally improved system of victual- 
ling ships, which, as we have already seen, was 
introduced in 1797, but mainly to the general 
employment at sea of that all-powerful anti-scor- 
butic remedy, lime-juice. 

The improvement which the introduction of 
lime-juice in King's ships produced was extremely 
rapid, when we recollect how much the constitu- 
tions of the older seamen must have been broken 
by scurvy. During nine years of war, preceding 
the general supply of lemon-juice, the annual aver- 
age of sick sent to hospital was about 1 in 4 (3*9) 
of the whole men in the navy ; but, in the nine 
following years, the proportion was scarcely 2 in 
17 (8*4). I doubt if any of our naval, surgeons, 
in the present day, have had experience of sea- 
scurvy. I wish that I could say as much for the 
British Mercantile Marine ; although, in their ships, 
the instances are rare and exceptional. Indeed, I 
feel confident that, in all but a very few ships, such 
cases never occur, except from unavoidably acci- 
dental causes. Unhappily, the use of lime-juice 
does not appear to be obligatory in American 
merchant vessels. 

It is with lime-juice as it is with many other 
great and useful discoveries. Our difficulty is to 

B 
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find out whether its use, as an anti-scorbutic, ever 
was entirely unknown, rather than to succeed in 
attributing the credit of bringing it forward to the 
rightful claimant. 

It is a matter of some interest to us to know 
that it appears to have been first used with advant- 
age in the ships of the old East India Company, 
which are proved by many records to have been, 
nearly from the earliest times, remarkably cleanly 
and well-found in most respects. In the very first 
voyage made to India by the English East India 
Company, while three ships af the Squadrcm were 
ravaged by scurvy, until they were " so thin of 
men that they had scarce enough to hand the 
sails, and the merchants had to take their turn at 
the helm,'^ the GeneraFs ship was comparatively 
healthy, having brought to sea some bottles of the 
juice of lemons, of which, as long as the supply 
lasted, each seaman took three spoonsful every 
morning fasting. 

Rather later, in the year 1612, John Woodall, 
Surgeon General to the East India Company, 
wrote as follows : — * " I finde we have many 
good things that heale the scurvy weU at land, but 
the sea-chirurgeon shall do little good at the sea 
with them, neither will they endure. The use of 
the juyce of lemmons is a precious medicine, and 
well tried. Being sound and good, let it have the 
chiefe place, for it will deserve it. It is to be taken 



* As cited by Ballingall. 
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each morning, two or three spoonfuls, and fast after 
it two hours ; and if you adde one spoonful of aqua 
vitce thereto to a cold stomach, it is the better. 
Some chirui^eons also give of this juyce daily to 
the men in health as a preservative ; which course 
is good if they have store, otherwise, it were best 
to keep it for need. I dare not write how good 
a sauce it is at meat, lest the Chiefe in the ships 
waste it in the great cabins to save vinegar."* 

Passing over the long interval of a hundred 
and forty-one years, we find Dr. Lind, in 1753, 
fully setting forth the anti-scorbutic virtues of 
lime-juicet Dr. James Lind has always been recog- 
nized by the medical profession at large as one of 
the most eminent physicians ever attached to the 
British Navy ; his work went through several edi- 
tions, and is, even now, recognized as the standard 
authority on scurvy ; still, its main recommenda- 
tion continued to be practically disregarded, except 
by some Medical Officers, for nearly half a cen- 
tury longer ; and he had to show that, in one of 
the first years of the American war, six thousand 

and sixty.four men, mostly affected with fever and 

■ .1. I ;- 

* ilie above quotations appear to show very clearly that the virtues of 
lemon-juice, as an anti-scorbutic, were {»ractically recognized previous to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

t Six years earlier, in 1747, a writer from Plymouth, on " a method 
for preserving the health of seamen in long cruises cmd voifoges** remarked 
that " Ap|)les, oranges, and lemons atone have been often known to do 
surprising things lo the cure of very deplorable scorbutic cases that arose 
from bad provisions, bad water, &c., in long voyages." — Qentleman*s Magazine, 
Vol. XVII , page 46. 
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scurvy, had been sent ashore from the Channel 
Fleet in the course of four months ; and that, on 
another occasion, after a ten weeks* cruise, two 
thousand five hundred men were brought into port 
ill of scurvy. 

Lord B/odney's physician. Doctor, afterwards 
Sir Gilbert Blane, a man of talent and consider- 
able influence, strove, for fourteen years, to prove 
the necessity of duly furnishing every sea-going 
ship with lime-juice. At length, — ^being appointed 
a Commissioner of the Board for the care of sick 
and wounded seamen. Dr. Blair, the Chairman 
of the Board, being also an advocate for lime-juice, — 
he had the satisfaction, in the year 1795, of seeing 
the general supply of lime-juice decided on by 
the Board of Admiralty. 

Blane shows that, in the ships of the East In- 
dia Company, there was an allowance of lemon- 
juice long before it was supplied to the King's 
ships ; but it appears that the supply was neither 
sufficiently ample nor good in quality. 

By such slow and difficult steps have many of 
the greatest and clearest discoveries in Science, es- 
pecially in the Science of Public Health, obtained 
popular recognition. 

As I have already hinted to you, sea-scurvy 
still occasionally shows itself in the Mercantile 
Navy. This sometimes happens almost un- 
avoidably, and without blame to any one. A 
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seaman,, not unfrequently, * lands from, say a 
voyage of seven or eight months round the 
Horn ; and, instead of taking a fair spell on shore, 
eating plenty of fresh meat and good £ruit and 
vegetables, knocks about Wapping or Liverpool for 
a week or two, perhaps not taking proper care of 
himself, and then ships for Calcutta, where, upon his 
arrival, he is taken to hospital dangerously ill with 
scurvy. I have known these cases occur in per- 
fectly well-found ships, and the fact cannot be too 
well known to both men and commanders. On the 
other hand, it is certain that, as lime-juice is a rather 
expensive article, base and utterly useless substi- 
tutes for it are often manufactured out of oil of vit- 
riol or cream of tartar, slightly flavored with oU of 
lemons. It is, at present, by no means easy to detect 
and gibbet those who are guilty of this murderous 
fraud. The Mercantile Marine Act providesfortheir 
punishment when discovered,* but who is to hound 
them out when the ships are in port, and the suf- 
ferers are languishing in hospital ? The nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine kind-hearted and honorable 
men who are to be found in every thousand OflSlcers 
should combine to put down this disgraceful evil. 
If they do not, and I continue, fipom year to year,' 
to admit scurvied seamen by the half-dozen at a 
time to my ward, I shall see whether, as a magis- 
trate, I cannot contrive to bring the guilty to 
signal exposure and punishment. Whenever, on 



• 17 and 18 Victoriio, Cap. 104, ClanaeB 224-25-26 and 27. 
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reaching port, more than one case of scurvy ap- 
pears among a ship's crew, a Court vested with the 
strongest powers ought, immediately, to be assem- 
bled to ascertain the reason why. 

Foul air is one of the commonest and most 
serious causes of disease occurring on ship-board. 
It is very difficult to keep a ship free from strong 
Bmells. One of the results of my small nautical ex- 
perience is that the smell of fresh paint always 
makes me begin to feel sea-sick. The old Victory 
at Portsmouth constantly smelt of oakiun and pease 
soup. Roderick Random's ship was filled with " an 
intolerable stench of putrefied cheese and rancid 
butter." Mr. Ives, the Surgeon, gives a melancholy 
' picture of the condition, even on the passage out, 
of the Kent,a70-gun ship, bearing Admiral Watson's 
flag, which did such glorious service at the capture 
of Chandemagore in 1756. He tells us* that the 
disorders under which the Kent's people laboured, 
before they reached Madagascar, were principally 
putrid fevers and putrid fluxes, which, though com- 
mon to hot climates, were, he believed, considerably 
increased by the great quantities of stock-fish and 

other provisions stowed in the fish-room and be- 

• 

tween the gims of the lower deck. The fish becom- 
ting putrid by the heat of the weather and by their 
long continuance there, emitted such a noxious 
smell as made the air, in every part of the ship 
below, unfit for respiration. Besides, he adds, by 



* Appendix, page 443. 
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this time, the sea- water had, unavoidably, made its 
way through the chinks of the ports and hawse- 
holes, and, by its stinking effluvia, had greatly 
added to the contagion. 

The first thing which strikes a landsman, upon 
going on ship-board in the present day, is the 
perfectly spotless cleanliness of the decks, and 
indeed of everything which meets his eye. It 
was not always so, even in King's ships. Listen 
to Dr. Smollett's description of the sick berth 
of His Majesty's Ship the Cumberland, one of the 
largest ships of the armament sent to the West 
Indies in 1740. *^ At seven o'clock in the mom- 
ing," he says, "Morgan visited the sick, and, having 
ordered what was proper for each, I assisted 
Thompson in making up his prescriptions; but 
when I followed him with the medicines into the 
sick berth or hospital, and observed the situations 
of the patients, I was much less surprised that 
people should die on board, than that any sick 
person should recover. Here I saw about fifty 
miserable distempered wretches, suspended in rows, 
so huddled one upon another that not more than 
fourteen inches' space was allotted for each, with 
his bed and bedding, and deprived of the light of 
the day, as well as of fresh air ; — breathing nothing 
but a noisome atmosphere of the morbid steams 
exhaling from their own excrements and diseased 
bodies, devoured with vermin hatched in the filth 
that surrounded them, and destitute of every con- 
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venience necessary for people in that helpless con- 
dition/' Such were the arrangements made for 
the health of the so-called " most formidable fleet 
and army that ever visited the West Indies." 

Formidable in numbers, this fleet and army 
were well nigh powerless against the enemy. They 
carried their own destruction with them ; they were 
freighted with the seeds of disease, death, and dis- 
comfiture. Had they poisoned their own provisions, 
and spiked their guns, and tmcaulked their seams, 
and kept their powder damp, they could not have 
more thoroughly crippled their own resources and 
paralysed their own energy than they did by their 
utter want of sanitary foresight and neglect of sani- 
tary provision. The natural result is knoMm. to 
every reader of History, — " The troops perished by 
sickness and despair, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned as impracticable."* 

Some may consider Roderick Random's picture 
of the Cumberland's sick-bay rather over-coloured. 
Por my own part, I believe it, literally and implicitly. 
Hear what Dr. James lind says about another 
ship's sick-bay eighteen years later, in 1758 — " The 

* Anderson's Life of Smollett. — " Various statements were made with 
regard to the actnal extent of the mortality which occurred in this most 
disastrous Expedition. We are told, in the Gentleman's Magazine for January 
.1851, that it appears, from a passage quoted from a Parliamentary Debate 
(5th February 1728-29), in the unpublished diary of John 1st, Earl of Egmont, 
that Sir Charles Wager said that he )iad a list of every man dead on Admiral 
Hosier's Expedition, ' which amounted in all to 1,900 men,' (Mr. Oglethorpe 
had said * near 4,000,') though there were 17,000 men on board j whereas^ 
in our Expedition to the Baltic, there died about 500/' 
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Surgeon of the Panther told me that forty of her 
men had died of the scurvy on their passage home ;'* 
(they came from the reduction of Guadaloupe, in 
the West Indies, during the hot season.) " During 
that time, there were usually ninety patients in the 
sick apartment. The place appropriated for the 
sick was in the bay of the ship, and had no pipe 
from the ventilator, nor any scuttles cut through 
its sides, for the admission of the fresh air. A 
number of patients, thus closely crowded together, 
rendered the place so disagreeable and suflFbcating 
that the sick were, in a manner, stifled for want of 
air. The Surgeon, when visiting, could scarcely 
breathe in it, or remain for any length of time 
without being obliged to have recourse often to the 
fresh air upon deck, and sometimes to the spirit of 
hartshorn, or to a glass of wine, for his immediate 
relief. He observed that both the virulence and 
mortality of the scurvy were heightened by the 
unventilated air of the place, in which the sick for 
several weeks had been confined."* 

It is a plain fact, not sufficiently understood 
in the present day, that the habit of keeping their 
ships clean, which modem seamen practise as a 
matter of rule and almost of instinct, was very 
slowly arrived at even in our Royal Navy, and 
that it was only attained after a thousand frightful 
examples had made sailors awaro of the fact that, 
if a vessel is allowed to become filthy, the crew 

• F»gel97. 
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will die of ship-fever. Scraping, lime-washing, 
scouring, and 'holy-stoning are as indispensable to 
keep down this evil, as lusty working at the pumps 
is to preyent a leaky ship from sinking. The rule 
Clecmse or Die holds equally true both afloat and 
ashore. 

The works of Drs. lind, Blane, and Trotter are 
almost entirely made up of evidences of the des- 
tructive operation of uncleanliness and foul air on 
ship-board. Towards the end of last century, (thanks 
to the unremitting exertions of such men as these,) 
matters were beginning to mend, especially in the 
British Navy ; but our opponents, the French, fought 
against themselves by their neglect of ship-sanita- 
tion. Blane, in describing the health of the British 
fleet and French prizes, when at Jamaica in 1782, 
gives an almost incredibly disgusting account of 
the French vessels. Their decks were never washed, 
every point of cleanliness and order was greatly 
defective. The free course of the air between 
decks was obstructed by bulkheads and by lumber 
of every kind ; the gratings were covered, night 
and day, by tarpaulins, even in a hot climate. 
There was no outlet for the water and filth, except 
by a pipe leadmg into the hold which " became, 
thereby, a common sink, inconceivably putrid and 
bflfensive.'* During action, the crew, being desirous 
to reserve the dead bodies of their comrades for a 
religious ceremony, cast them into the orlop, or hold, 
where they often lay putrefying for some time. 
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" When, therefore, the ballast or other contents of 
the holds of these ships came to be stirred, and the 
putrid effluvia were thereby let loose, there was 
then a visible increase of sickness. Eor the first 
three weeks after the capture, the stench proceeding 
from the numbers of wounded men contributed 
also to taint the air/' It is not surprising that a 
malignant fever broke out among the Officers and 
men of our fleet, who were sent as pfize crews 
on board these floating slaughter-houses. Most 
of those attacked by the fever died on the third 
or fourth day. Hear how Dr. Leonard Gillespie 
(whom I knew in London) accounts for the 
origin of sickness on board the Sans Pareil, 
taken by Lord Howe in the action of the 1st of 
June 1794 — 

" The causes of sickness among the people of 
the Sans Fareil, as supposed by the Surgeon and 
Officers, were attributed — 

"1st. — ^To the ship's company being mostly 
composed of landsmen, who neglected to keep 
themselves clean. 

" 2ndly. — The vapor of bilge-water ; the cocks 
for watering the well in French ships being now 
suppressed. 

" 3rdly. — Humidity of the ship ; being newly 
constructed, and no means being used to obviate 
the ill consequences of humidity below by means 
of fire, windsaUs, &c. 
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v. 

" 4thly. — ^To the intemperature of the weather, 
which, during a two-months' cruise to the westward, 
they had experienced to be unsettled, dark, foggy, 
and humid."* 

Here were three preventible and removable 
causes of death out of four. I have chosen this 
quotation because it suggests a few useful consi- 
derations even in the present day. 

It was a weU-known and certain fact, in old 
times, that new ships, built of insuflEiciently seasoned 
wood, were generally unhealthy, generating fevers 
not very unlike those which prevail in marshy 
places.! This fact should not be lost sight of by 
ship-builders and commanders in the present day. 
Particular care should be taken to keep new timber 
ships thoroughly free from dampness between 
decks. 

Formerly, ships were mostly ballasted with 
shingle, sometimes with sand, earth or even river 
mud. This was a frequent cause of bad smells 
between decks and of dangerous sickness. The 
more general employment of pig-iron ballast and 
of iron water-tanks, which latter went far to ensure - 
the steadiness of the ship, was a most useful im-* 
provement. 

Every seaman knows that a foul hold is an 
almost certain cause of fever on ship-board. Many 

■-I .--r --r inniL .1 jM-_ ■ ■■ I- r__,. - iii» m ._ . ^^^■^— ^.^^^^^^-^^^^^i^^^^^-^^.— ^■^^^-^^^ 

* Trotter's Medicina Nautica, 2nd Edition, volume 1, page 89. 

t Lind's Essay on the most effectual means of preserving the health of 
seamen, 1779, page 23. This was denied by BIane» 2nd Edition, pp, 19. 62. ' 
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must still remember the comparatively recent 
instance of Her Majesty's Steamer L'Eclair, In 
1845, this most unfortunate vessel, having a crew 
of 146 Officers and men, was on the African Station. 
Tip to the month of July, she had lost nine men 
by the common coast-fever. She then sailed 
from Sierra Leone for Gambia and Goree, and 
thence to Buena Vista. On the voyage, 18 men 
were attacked with yellow fever, 13 of whom died. 
At Buena Vista, the Officers and crew were landed, 
but the disease continued to prevail among them, 
31 deaths occurring between the 21st of August 
and the 13th of September. They then sailed for 
Madeira, having taken on board two Medical Officers 
and seven seamen who nobly volunteered their ser- 
vices. On the short voyage, the Captain and one 
of the volunteer Medical Officers died. At Madeira, 
Mr. Bernard, a Naval Surgeon, and two seamen, 
volunteered. They reached Spithead on the 28th 
of September, having lost 61 men and Officers out 
of their small complement in little more than two 
months. At Standgale Creek, Mr. Bernard, a 
Lieutenant, and the Pilot who brought the vessel 
round from Portsmouth, fell victims to the fever. 
In a few days after the Eclair left Buena Vista, the 
same disease made its appearance among the people 
of that island, spreading into the villages of the 
interior, and occasioning upwards of 400 deaths. 
About 12 months were allowed to elapse before the 
Eclair was again commissioned under 'the name of 
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the B/Osamund. Typhus fever appeared among 
those engaged in fitting her out. She sailed, three 
months later, for the Cape. Upon entering the tro- 
pics and almost in sight of Buena Yista, a man died 
of yellow fever. At Ascension, my honored friend 
Dr. Gilbert King w^it on board, and found several 
of the crew suffering from a low malignant fever. 
Dr. King afterwards reported that the patients 
themselves attributed their iUness to the foul air in 
the fore part of the ship ; one of them said that he 
suffered so much from an abominable stench in the 
boatswain's store-room, that he represented the cir- 
cumstance and obtained permission to cut a hole 
in the floor, which exposed to view a considerable 
quantity of soft mud, and five or six buckets full 
of it, mixed with decayed shavings and emitting an 
offensive odour, were removed at the time. 

Still five years later, we heard the following 
report of this fatal vessel : — " In July 1852 and for 
some time previous, the B/Osamund's crew suffered 
much from fever at Greytown and Port Royal. 
The Second Engineer and eight of the crew died 
^ter a few days' illness ; the Captain's constitution 
was so shattered that it was found necessary to in- 
valid him. Sixty cases were sent to the hospital." 
It was added, " She seems to be a very inefficient 
ship, badly-ventilated, and her boilers are so small 
that a sufficient supply of steam cannot be generated 
to drive at more than seven knots an hour."* 

* Medics^ limes and Oazette, August 1852. 
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Here you have most clearly shown how an 
ordinary fever, entering a foul ship, is liahle to gain 
tenfold deadliness on hoard, to increase in her, to 
spread from her, and even to cling to her throughout 
a long series of years. Some old sailors may say— 
what signifies a little hilge-water? Where should we 
he now if we had fallen sick every time " the Devil 
hoarded us in the shape of a stink pot?" To this 
I reply-r-What signifies the flame of a lucifer in a 
cottage thatch ? ** A little yeast leavens the whole 
mass." Most of us, by the mercy of Providence, 
live through a great many stenches ; but, whenever 
we faU ill in the midst of a putrid atmosphere, the 
foul air greatly aggravates our disease, particularly 
if it be fever or any bowel complaint, and very 
often prevents recovery, poisoning the sick man 
with every breath he draws. In fact, it as it were 
ties nature's hands, and prevents her best efforts to 
relieve him. Begard a foul ship as a floating cofl&n. 
It was, long agO/ truly said by Mr. Grainger, upon 
large knowledge of the subject, that " If proper 
measures are adopted, there is no reason why a 
single case of typhus fever should occur on ship- 
board." Let all who have to perform the very 
simple duty of keeping ships clean, make a note 
of this. 

In very ancient times, when the Sea Kings 
and the Normans used none but small vessels which 
scarcely ever ventured out of sight of land, the 
crew were not much troubled with foul air, because 
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it appears to have been usual merely to coast along, 
or to make short runs during the day, and, at night, 
to lay up close to the shore with a gangway to land 
by, — ^the crew having tents on shore to pass the 
^ night in.* But, as soon as large double-decked 
vessels crowded with men came into use and long 
voyages were undertaken, it was foimd necessary 
to make arrangements for the purpose of producing 
thorough currents of fresh air between decks. 
Windsails were early introduced, but they alone 
were not sufficient ; they are almost useless in still 
weather, they cannot be employed when the hatches 
are battened down, and they do not give vent to 
the foul air. Metal pipes with cowl heads are a 
modern invention. The abominably close and 
filthy ships of last century were sadly in need of 
ventilators. It waa forgotten that the first step 
ought to have been to maintain thorough cleanli- 
ness down below, but some of their notions of ven- 
tilation were rather curious. Take Dr. lind's, in 
1779. He says, " If convenient, the sick chamber 
should be fumigated by some purifying smoke, 
the effect of which will be that, to remove this 
smoke, some inlet of air will be opened, by which 
the chamber will become perfectly ventilated and 
refreshed.*' He does not appear to have written this 
ironically or in joke. The room and the sick man 
were to be fumigated nearly up to the point of suffo- 
cation, and then the opening of the window — ^which 

* Laing's Sea Kings, Volume 1, page 260. 
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ought to have been the first step— would follow as 
a matter of necessity 1 

Many very ingenious modes of pimiping the 
foul air out of ships were invented during last 
century. The first was Dr. Desagulier's fanning 
wheel or blower, proposed in 1 734. Somewhat later, 
the Bevd. Dr. Stephen Halls invented a kind of 
bellows for this purpose, which he termed " the 
ship's lungs." Both of these apparatuses were 
objectionable, because they could only be worked 
by hand labor. In 1749, Samuel Sutton proposed a 
plan for ventilating ships by means of air tubes and 
heat. This was partially introduced, but was soon 
abandoned in favor of the old-fashioned windsails. 

Another great cause of disease on ship-board 
is personal uncleanliness. Eighly to a hundred 
years ago, this became a dreadful evil. The odious 
systems of pressing and kidnapping were then in 
full force. Even at present, it is not altogether 
a safe thing for a likely young man to cross Tower 
Hill on a dark night ; but, now, he needs only steer 
clear of the fire-ships and the land-sharks. Then, 
the chances were that he would be suddenly felled 
by the stroke of a bludgeon across the head, and 
be dragged away to some cellar, whence, according 
to the profession of his captors, he would be securely 
conveyed either as a white slave to the Plantations, 
as a soldier to India, as a landsman to the guard-ship 
at the Nore and thence to the Channel Elect, or as 
a ^* volunteer'^ to the Army. As an amusing illus- 
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tration of the rough ways of those good old times, 
I may tell you what is stated to have happened in 
1778. The intelligence of General Burgoyne's de- 
feat in America necessitated the immediate raising 
of a large hody of troops. In a certain part of 
Scotland, volunteering not being active enough, 
poor men were confined in cellars to compel them 
to enlist as soldiers, although there was no act 
in force, at that period of the war, permitting in- 
voluntary levies. In the regiment part of which 
had been levied in this not very ceremonious 
manner, the entrapped heroes were rather stub- 
bornly backwiard in learning good discipline. The 
Dutchess of Gordon happened to be present while 
they were being drilled, and being shocked at the 
manner in which the sergeant beat one of the poor 
fellows, she enquired what crime had drawn down 
such severity upon the sufferer. " No crime at all, 
please your Ladyship," replied the sergeant, " this 
is the way, in our corps, of msikingfoltmteers.*^^ 

Dr. lind gives us a full account of the kind of 
outfit which the naval voltmteers received about the 
year — 79. He says, " I have known a thousand 
men confined together in one guard-ship, some 
hundreds of whom had neither a bed, nor so much 
as a change of linen. I have seen many of these 
brought into Haslar Hospital m the same clothes 
and shirts they had on, when pressed several months 
before.** We cannot wonder that he adds, — " In 
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this case, it was impossible to prevent the genera- 
tion or progress of disease. The fatal mischief 
lurked in their tainted apparel and rags, and by 
these was conveyed into other ships." Elsewhere, 
he says, ** The Fort Mahon was the next ship that 
brought an infection to Spithead, among a draught 
of pressed men from Scotland. The contagion was 
quickly conveyed by them into the Royal Anne 
guard-ship, notwithstanding all such as appeared 
sickly were sent to the hospitals." * * * * "This 
was judged, and with good reason, to be a fever of 
a bad and malignant kind, and what was very shock- 
ing, a great many of the patients from the Port 
Mahon, whom I visited, had never changed their 
clothes from the time they were pressed in Jtme^ to 
the 22nd of October^ when they came to the hospital. 
The unshifted linen and rags which they had lain 
in for four months, were sufficient to have bred an 
infection."* This happened in 1759. It must have 
been the result of b9,d management, not of parsimony, 
because, only two years previously, in 1757, we find 
that a proclamation was issued, offering bounties 
of £3 to able seamen, and 30«. to able-bodied ordi- 
nary seamen and landsmen, f Again, Lind writes, 
"From this source, the environs of Portsmouth, 
Gosport, and Plymouth have more than once been 
annoyed with an almost pestilential contagion. 
This has hitherto been the most fatal and general 

* Pages IDS, 19i, and 105. f OenUeman'sagazinMe . 
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caase of sickness in the Boyal Navy, especially 
on the first setting out of the ships. In the com« 
mencement of the late war, the seeds of infeetion 
were carried from the guard-ships into our squad- 
rons to all quarters of the world, and particularly 
to North America, hy the lai^ fleets which sailed 
thither, and the mortality thence occasioned waa 
greater than by all other diseases or means of deatii 
put together, extending itself to scHne thousand 
seamen."* 

It would be astonishing how, in the midst of 
all this destructire neglect and mismanagement, 
the English navy ever attained its glorious pre- 
eminence, if we did not know that the condition of 
the ships of the other great maritime nations was 
decidedly worse. 

This ship-fever (a disease identical with the 
jail-fever, which used then to spread from the 
rotten garments worn by the felons in the dock, 
to the spectators in the court and the judges 
on the bench) was a terrible scourge in foreign 
ships. It was said, 80 years ago, that the Dutch 
sent, annually, 2,000 soldiers to Batavia, and lost 
three-fourths of them by the ship-fever before they 
arrived, t In 175 7^ the French Fleet returned to 
Brest from the Expedition to Louisberg, having lost 
many hundred men by fever. Four thousand men 
were ill; the holds, decks, and every part of the ships, 

• Pages 4 uid 5. f Ibid, page 317. 
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were cnrowded with the sick. There were, at first, no 
jMreparations for giving these four thousand proper 
aooommodation on shore, whither, a few days pre* 
Tiously, two ships of war, kbtely arrived from 
Queheo with a sunilar fever, had sent about a thou« 
sand men to the hospital. At length, 15 hospitalsr 
were fitted up, and physicians and surgeons, volun* 
tarily, came firom all parts to their assistance. The 
contagion in the hospitals soon spread to the attends 
ants. Mve physicians, 150 surgeons, and 200 al^ 
mcmers and nurses fell victims to its rage, with 
many slaves, who, by a promise of their Uberty, 
nursed the sick. The pestilence soon extended into 
the town, the devastation became general ; whole 
houses were filled with the dying and the dead. It 
also spread, to some extent, in the neighbouring 
provinces. In less than four months, upwards of 
10,000 people died in the hospitals alone, besides a 
great number who died in the city ! 

It was only in the year 1795 that, at the long-' 
continued and very earnest recommendation of the 
medical authorities, a temporary supply of soap was 
furnished to the navy,* but, writing 19 years after- 
wards, Gilbert Blane had to complain that there was 
still no regular and adequate supply of this indis- 
pensable article. 

I have brought forward these facts with a view 
to enquiring — Do seamen of the present day, when 
onUmg voyages, maintain that strict and scrupulous 



* BUne's DiaaertatioiiB, page 68. 
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cletmlmess of body and etothinff, in the absence of 
which, typhus fever^ dysentery, and other severe dis^^ 
eases are always Uable to break out on shvp-board f 
This is a very serious question, botii to men and 
commanders. Are there not still some ships itr 
which that personal cleanliness which is next to 
godliness is sadly neglected? I need scarcely 
remind you that the beneyolent Captaia Henry 
Toynbee lately explained at the Town Hall that 
there is no real difficulty in affording seamen the 
means of maintaining tolerably strict personal 
cleanliness on long voyages.* 

Many of the punishments formerly practised in 
the navy were monstrously and mischievously cruel, 
especially those of running the gauntlet, keel 
hauling from yard arm to yard arm under the ship's 
keel, and flogging round the fleet. The sentences 
of Courts Martial, awarded at one time, have ad- 
judged as many as one thousand lashes, t that is, 
9,000 strokes with a cord the thickness of a quill. 
Sir E/ichard Steele, who served long as a Marine 
Officer, speaks thus of the dreadful punishment of 
gomg through the fleet. " I believe no man has ever 
been known to hold up his head after going through 
the fleet. The heavy launch is fitted with a 

* He says — Give the men time to wash thdr clothes. Let them have 
fresh water to wash their flamiels and themselves on Sondays ; very often a 
bucket of fresh water may be spared to each man on Sundays when there is 
no chance of a ship mnning short. — Froceedings of a Public Meeting held tji 
CalcuHct, November ZOtA, 1863, and Address on the Improvements proposed 
for sailors in Ccttentta and elsewhere ^ and on the branekes qf sM/y to h^ 
pursued by yowitg Officers. 

t Marshall. 
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triangle, to which the wretch is tied, as if to a 
cross. It takes some hours to row (sometimes 
against wind and tide) through the fleet. The 
torture is therefore protracted till, to use a saiLor's 
phrase, Hheir very soul is cut out.' After this 
dreadful sentence, they almost all die." 

Many of you, my friends, may feel inclined 
to enquire — ^Why has this Doctor taken up the last 
half.hour in spinning yams about what happened 
in the navy and merchant service in the bad old 
dead and gone times P 

I have been at the pains to go over all this 
evil old ground, because, in the present times of 
sanitary improvement, we are liable to become 
ignorant or forgetful of the tremendous dangers 
which disregard of the now common precautions 
for preserving health involve ; and because it is, 
happily, difficult to find the strongest proofs of the 
perils which attend such neglect, except in the mari« 
time records of days which have now, in the great 
mercy of Providence, passed away. B/Ccollect that 
those dangers which, of old, swept off the flower of 
the English navy, and crippled, in every sea, the 
strength of Britannia's victorious sovereignty, still 
lurk in the bilgy hold, the fermenting cargo, the 
dirty clothes and bedding, the ill-scrubbed ham- 
mocks, the damp decks, the stuffy forecastle berths, 
the neglected head and water-closets, the unsavoury 
cattle-pens and hen-coops which may, in the 
present day, now and then be met with on ship- 
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board. Remember, too, that,— wh^ a ^little worse 
than common, especiallj, when called into full 
poisonous malignity under the heat of the tropics, — 
these ship nuisances hare stiU the power to lay 
the strongest and boldest men amongst you on your 
beam ends, down with the typhus fever, (which the 
best doctor afloat can prevent, but cannot cure,) or 
to goad you on, in the tary of deliriimi, to leap 
into the tossing green waves which you mistake 
for the village play-ground, where you will never 
take innings again, or for the sweet gowan sprink- 
led meddles in which you wandered with Ailie or 
Kate, who will have nothing to do but cry under 
her apron, aa if her heart would biyrst, when they 
tell her that poor Johnny's ship is crossing the 
harbour bar. 

Seamen are infinitely indebted to that greatest 
of circumnavigators. Captain Cook, for the intro- 
duction of a system which, probably more than any 
other, tended to render ships' companies healthy. 
His rules, as arranged by Sir John Sinclair, appear 
very simple now, but each of them involved a 
great reform at the time when he introduced them. 
They were — 

1. The crew to be at three watches. 

2. To have dry clothes to shift themselves 
after getting wet. 

3. To keep their persons, hammocks, bindged, 
and clothes clean and dry. 
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4. To keep the ship clean between decks. 

5. To have frequent fires between decks and 
at the bottom of the well. 

6. Proper attention to be paid to the ship's 
coppers. 

7. The fat of the salt beef and pork nerer to 
be given to the people. 

8. The men to be allowed plenty of fresh 
water. At the ship's return to port, the water 
remaining on board to be started, and fresh water 
from the shore to be taken in its room. 

Sir John Sinclair's remarks on these rules 
deserve attention. He says — 

" I thought it right, in this work, to preserve 
a short account of the great system which does so 
much credit to the memory of Cook. In conse- 
quence of his having adopted it, this celebrated 
Navigator performed a voyage of upwards of three 
yea/rsy in every climate of the globe, with the loss 
of only one man by disease, who had evidently 
symptoms of consumption before he left England. 
In testimony of the high idea they entertained of 
this happy discovery, the Royal Society, on the 
30th November 1776, decreed their prize medal to 
Captain Cook ; and its President, Sir John Pringle, 
remarked that — * If Rome decreed the Qimc Crown 
to him who saved the life of a single citizen, what' 
wreaths are not due to that man who, having him- 
self saved many, has also pointed out and recorded, 
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the means by which Great Britain may, in future, 
preserve numbers of her intrepid sons who, brav- 
ing every danger, have so liberally contributed to 
the fame, to the opulence, and to the maritime 
empire of their country.' " 

It will be satisfactory to most of my hearers 
to learn that the unceasing endeavours which a 
benevolent and enlightened Government, fully 
awakened to the wants of their seamen, have pro- 
gressively maintained since the end of last 
century, with a view to improve the condition of 
both the Royal and Mercantile navy, have been 
crowned with a very large and certain measure of 
success. Thus, it has been shown* that, in 1779, 
the proportion of deaths, yearly, in our Royal Navy, 
was 1 in 8 of the employed. In 1811, it had 
fallen to 1 in 32. From 1830 to 1836, it was no more 
than 1 in 72, and this included deaths from every 
cause, wounds, drowning, &c. The mortality from 
actual disease was only 1 in 85 per annum. Of 
late years, however, the death rate in the navy 
has displayed a very extraordinary range, according 
to station and climate, from less than 8 in the thou- 
sand, (1 in 125,) on the South American to upwards 
of 44 in the thousand (or about 1 in 22), yearly, 
on the East India Station, and to 57 in the thou- 
sand in the African squadron. 

Let: me now, in conclusion, say a very few 
word» to you with regard to the effects which bad 

" "■ - ' ^ • — ■-_- ■-_ .^ — . 

* By Dr. Willis. 
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habits, when on shore, have m breaking down the 
health of seamen. I grew up in the largest 
English seaport, and I have lived for eleven years 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. I have, there* 
fore, some little practical experience in such 
matters. 

It is generally noticed of sea-faring men that 
they are liable to become prematurely old. This 
is, more or less, the case with all persons engaged 
in extremely heavy labor, but it is scarcely any 
where so remarkably shown as among sailors. 
The nature of a seaman's work renders him ex- 
tremely liable to various serious diseases and acci- 
dents, such as rupture, diseases of the lungs, heart, 
and blood vessels : — ^but the introduction of im- 
proved blocks, tackle, and machinery in ships has, of 
late years, much reduced this evil. The trying life 
and evil habits when on shore are, however, stm at 
work, ploughing furrows in comely faces and turn- 
ing brown heads grey. I am well aware that there 
are thousands of perfectly sober men afloat ; besides 
this, ship rules prevent any from becoming sys- 
tematic drunkards. I used, formerly, to enquire, 
sometimes, of a sea-faring patient with shaky 
hands and a grog-blossomed figure head, " Pray, 
are you in the habit of drinking ?" The invariable 
answer, "How is a man to get drunk at sea," 
shut me up. We, however, all know that many 
drink madly when on shore, and I believe that, — ^if 
this hideous devilish "pleasure," us it is sometimes 
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called, could be abandoned, — ^the mortality-rate 
among seamen would be reduced two-thirds. This 
wild drinking of liquid fire tells more upon those 
sailors whose habits are generally regular and upon 
those who sail in Temperance Ships than upon the 
practised inveterate soaker, the lining of whose 
stomach, like the skins of the eels, is accustomed 
to come off. 

Shocking instances of intemperance often occur 
in my hospital. I lately had under me a fine 
good-looking likely fellow, bxiilt to last eighty 
years, certain to founder at thirty, for he had a 
disease of the heart so liable to strike him dead at 
any moment, that it made me nervous even to "^ee 
him raise himself ia bed. I fully explained his 
condition to him, and asked him to let me get him 
9> free passage home. He, however, insisted that 
he would rather work his own way. I, therefore, 
discharged him with many cautions and many 
fears. He was re-admitted in a day or two. He 
had only gone out for a spree, he had got drunk, 
had quarrelled, and had been beaten almost to a 
mummy, and still, in his frightful recklessness and 
danger, Providence had let hinri live I 

An old man, from my county, came to me 
with the " horrors.'* As he grew better, I kept 
him as long as possible in the ward until he could 
get employment. He was a remarkably pleasant- 
mannered person, (as those who are falsely called 
"nobodies' enemies but their own,'' often are), and 
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was, no doubt, a clever workman, as he obtained 
an excellent berth as sail-maker to one of the 
leading marine store-houses in Calcutta. One day, 
the Police brought us a man dead drunk in their 
stretcher. Dead, indeed. When the canvass was 
turned down, there were my old acquaintance's 
long grey curls, and the white face settled in the 
expression of hearing, all unprepared, the sharp 
cry of the Death- Angel — Come 1 I could tell you 
scores of such incidents as these. 

The drinking in which men, — what shalL I term 
it — " indulge'* is, I believe, the usual word, — ^in 
Calcutta, is not common drunkenness, it is poison- 
ing, hocussing. A great deal of the liquor is drugged 
with several powerful narcotics, and is made fiery hot 
with red pepper and other tongue-rasping and bowel- 
scorching abominations.* A sober man can scarcely 
find a glass of wholesome beer in the bazar ; the 
stuff vended there is chiefly muddy slush, sold off 
just as it was turning to vinegar, boiled up again 
and doctored to the point of giving cholera to him 
who swallows it, almost as certainly as a pistol fired 
into the i!nouth blows the head off. I was told by 
a gentleman that, some years ago, he being then a 
midshipman, went out one night with a party to 
explore the back slums of Calcutta. They came 
to a pair of folding doors, through the crevices of 
which they saw a bright flame, and smelt a most 



• See Appendix B. — Adulterated Liquor sold to Sailors and ^Idiers in 
the bazars of Calcutta, 
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abominable smell. They insisted upon having the 
door opened, when they found two men stirring a 
huge boiling cauldron with things like pitch ladles. 
"What are you doing?" enquired the sailors, " Your 
Highnesses' slaves are poor men engaged in making 
Mr. Bass' beer sharah please your Highnesses/' was 
the respectful and perfectly true reply. 

But this is really no joking matter. Many a 
fine healthy man is found, lying face downwards 
on the Calcutta Plain, dead from the effects of poi- 
sonous spirits which he probably gulped down, with- 
out satisfaction, in a few draughts. There may be 
some among you who think — ^We are only poor men, 
nobody cares for us, it matters very little what be- 
comes of us. You are much mistaken. You are 
not poor men : — ^you are, as a body, rich in health, 
and in an amount of strength and manly beauty such 
as is granted by Providence to scarcely any other 
race of men under the sun. Your Pather, who 
made you in His image, cares for and loves you in 
that equal measure in which He loves and cares 
for all His children ; and you violate His law and 
hopelessly separate yourselves from Him when you 
deface His image in that .abominable disease and 
death which drunkenness engenders. 

I have been at considerable pains to ascertain 
at what rate the seamen frequenting the port of 
Calcutta die.* At present, I am not able to do this 

* Since tliis Lecture was delivered, fiirther research has enabled me to 
extend the statistics which I then gave. I need scarcely urge that the great 
incompleteness of these statistics is, in itself, a vert/ suggestive fact. 
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with sufficient accuracy, because I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding out what the average strength of 
Europeans manning the ships in port is. Captain 
Toynbee calculates that there are, generally, from 2 
to 4,000 sailors in port. From careful enquiriess, I 
am inclined to believe that, in the absence of a trust- 
worthy enumeration, 3,000 may be taken as a pro- 
bable and very liberal average. Between March 
1853 and February 1864, inclusive, there died, at the 
Medical College Sospital^ 1,694 European Officers 
and Seamen, — or 154 annually. From January 1853 
to December 1863, inclusive, 781 persons, known as 
Seamen belonging to ships in the port, died in the 
Presidency General B'ospital^ — ^but it must be re- 
marked that this calculation does not include the pro^ 
bably very considerable ntwiber of Seamen^ out of 
employ i who died in that institution during the eleven 
yea/rs. The data from this source, consequently, 
very imperfectly illustrate the question at issue. 
Still we must, for the present, be content to give 
the annual average of Seamen's deaths in this in- 
stitution as 71. Between April 1861 and February 
1864, inclusive, 74 sea-faring Europeans died in the 
Kowrah General Hospital^ — or 25 per annum. Be- 
tween January 1853 and December 1863, inclusive, 
the deaths of Europeans in the Peninsula a/nd 
Oriental Compa/ny*s Sospital^ at Gtoirden Reach, 
numbered 60,— -or 5*45 per annuih. In the six years, 
1858 to 1863 inclusive, 129 sea-faring men were 
drowned in the port, — ^that is, 21*5 yearly. In 1858, 
the deaths of sailors from other accidental and 
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sudden causes in the port and bazar were 14. In 
1863, they were 11. These deaths occurred out of 
Hospital, — say 125 annually. But, of course, these 
statistics require extension. Only one sailor has 
died within the walls of the Calcutta Alms House 
during the last eleven years, the inmates of that 
institution being sent to the Medical College and 
General Hospitals for treatment in sickness. Some 
deaths, of course, occur on ship board in the port. 
I have, at present, no clue to the annual average 
number of these. Neither are we, at present, able 
to determine the death-rate prevailing among sea- 
faring men confined in the Calcutta House of Cor- 
rection and the Great Jail ; it cannot, however, be 
heavy as, in the 11 years 1853-63, the deaths of 
Europeans of all occupations in the former prison 
only amounted to 26 ; while, in the latter, there 
were but 8 deaths of Europeans during the ten 
years ending 31st December 1863. 

Hence it will be apparent that an aggregate of 
289*45 very inadequately represents the average 
number of deaths which occurs annually among 
sea-faring men in this port. This, taking the 
average strength at 3,000, gives the terrible and, 
in the present day, almost unexampled, death-rate 
of 96-48 in every thousand annually^ which is a 
very near approach to annual decimation, or total 
extinction in ten years. Becollect that the annual 
death-rate of the navy on the Home Station is 10 
in the thousand; while the naval death-rate, on the 
East Indian Station, is 47 in the thousand. 
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The principal diseases of which sea-faring men 
die in Calcutta are, Cholera, Dysentery, and Sun- 
stroke. There is the strongest reason for belieying 
that much of the Cholera and Dysentery which occur 
on board the vessels in the port is caused by drinking 
the always muddy and filthy and often brackish 
river water, as taken up in buckets over the ship's 
side.* Nearly every person. Native or European, who 
comes to Calcutta suffers, more or less, just at first, 
from some kind of bowel complaint ; but none suffer 
so much from cholera here as sea-faring men do. 
Mr. Hugh Macpherson lately found that no less 
than 76 in each 100 persons, who had died of 
cholera in Calcutta during the previous ten years, 
were sailors visiting the port. The same authority 
mentions that, in 1868, the Sardinian Frigate Ama- 
zona lost 22 Frotei$tant seamen by cholera in this 
jport.f Commanders and seamen should be con- 
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* In a paper entitled ** Medical and Topographical Notes on China^ 
published in the Lancet and cited in the Sydenham Society's last Year Bookt 
Dr. Bose hat made some valuable practical remarks npon the sanitary condition 
of the navy and mercantile marine at Shanghai, and particularly regarding 
the prevalence of Dysentery. Some of these remarks apply, with eqoal force, 
to the present condition of the shipping in the port of Calcutta. Among 
the causes of unhealthiness of the port, he refers to the use of the water of 
the river, which reaches the town loaded with organic impurity, and be- 
comes still more foul by the addition of the excrements of an immense 
population ; to the dampness of the ships, arising from the improper practice 
t>f daily saturating the decks with water ; to the contamination of the air 
•between decks by the emanations from bilge-water, and to the unnecessary 
exposure of the men to the sun in the hot season. He recommends the 
exclusive use of distilled water on board ship, the substitution of dry rubbing 
for soooring, the oovering of the bilges with galvanised zinc, and the employ- 
ment of double awnings. 

t On the mortality of Calcutta during the 20 years ending 8 1st Decem- 
ber 1800, Indian AnmUs tf Medical Science Na XV. for 1862. 
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stantly mindful of the fact that those who drink 
the unfiltered river water are always most liable to 
suffer from this *' seasoning" illness in the form of 
deadly Asiatic cholera. This disease is always most 
prevalent from the end of the cold weather in 
March, until the setting in of the rains about the 
20th of June, during which season the greatest 
caution should be observed. . Mr. Macpherson has 
shown that the moorings most infested with cholera 
are Cdvin's Ghaut, — ^where we are now assembled, 
close to the mouth of a great sewer ; — ^Thompson's 
Ghaut; Tolly's Nullah; the Cooly Bazar; Port 
Point, where the sewage of Port William finds exit ; 
and Armenian Ghaut. 

No one who hears me will be surprised 
when I say that the manner in which European 
sailors are lodged, and '' done for" in most of the 
boarding houses in Plag Street and the adjoining 
lanes is most disgraceful; and that, hence arises 
much of the worst disease occurring among seamen 
on shore. The whole neighbourhood is extremely 
ill-drained. This cause alone would be sufficient 
to render many of these lodging-houses pestilential. 
About a year and a half ago, there was one of the 
most frequented of these houses, where you would 
see a row of sailors seated early every morning 
before the door, enjoying the air immediately over 
one of the worst open sewers in the town. That 
house sent five cases of malignant cholera into the 
Medical College Hospital in one week. Of these poor 
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fellows, all fine looking respectable seamen, two 
died. One of them whispered to us that he was 
leaving twelve motherless children at home. I am 
glad to say that the place has since been shitt up. 

How men are fed in these houses, I do not posi- 
tively know ; the sailors present are the best judges 
upon this point ; bu#I have been told that the food is 
generally bad — ^mostly the diseased bazar pork, which 
none but the very poorest ever willingly eat ; indeed, 
it is only by great and constant care and watchful- 
ness that well-to-do people in this city avoid having, 
unwholesome food brought to their tables. Men 
complain much that they have no proper means of 
washing themselves in many of these dens, some 
of which appear to have no sleeping places, the 
cots bsing placed on the open roof, and only shel- 
tered by a country blanket hung over a bamboo. 
In the early mornings of the rains, I see the men 
dragging away their bedding, which looks as if it 
had just been dipped in the gutter. Where do 
they sleep when the rain comes on, and how are 
the thoroughly saturated mattrasses dried after- 
Wards?* 

I understand that the lodgers in most of these 
houses pay thirty Rupees a month, — a rate at 
which a well-managed Company might afford sea- 
men as good food and lodging as any person of 
moderate wants could desire. 

• "Vide Appendix C— " Tli>e dangers to wMch Sailors and Soldiers ar9 
exposed in tke Bazars of CtUcuita.*^ 
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I do not mean to say that there are not any^ 
respectable and comfortable lodging-houses for sea*: 
men in this city, but I am certain that, if there 
are, they are not numerous. 

The wives and mothers of all the poor men 
who die in India, no doubt, tell their friends that 
the dreadful climate of this country did the mis- 
cliief • True, this is a very unhealthy climate, but 
by far the larger proportion of those Europeans 
who are early cut off by death in India, live in a 
manner which could not fail to destroy the strong- 
est men, if followed in England or any where else.* 

A great many sea-faring men die every hot 
weather in Calcutta from sun-stroke. The intem- 
perate, and those who recklessly expose themselves 
to the sun are, of course, most liable to be attacked. 

The records of the General and Medical College 
Hospitals clearly and fully show that May, March, 
April, June, July, August, and September, are the 
months most prejudicial to the health of European 
sailors in Calcutta. 

Well-conducted sensible men should always 
do their best to get away to sea by the end of Eeb- 

* Writing in 17899 a sensible foreiipier. Monsieur D'Archenholz, made a 
judicious remark, which not only sailors, but all other Europeans coming to 
this country would do well to remember^* 

" 2!&6 Ikut Indies becomes the gra/ee of thousands of Europeans, merelsf 
became they choose to live there in the same manner as in their native cown- 
tries." 

He who would live long in India must be temperate in all things. 
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riiary, at the latest. It is ten times wiser to sail on 
low wages, in an ill-found ship, with an unpopular 
captain, than to brave the dangers of a Calcutta 
hot season spent in Flag Street. 

The observance of a few other plain rules for 
preserving health will be useful to new-comers. 

Buy a sola topee and a cheap musquito curtain 
immediately on landing. Expose yourself to the 
sun as little as possible. 

Next to the danger from the sun is the danger 
of sudden chills ; therefore, do not leave off your 
flannels on landing, however hot the weather may 
be. Wash the whole body thoroughly every morn- 
ing, but do not pour cold water over yourselves 
when much fatigued, or when heated or chilly, 
or when you are feeling at all unwell. Before you 
go out or begin to work, in the early morning, 
always take a little food — ^a cup of coffee and a; 
biscuit are the best. Commanders, while in port^ 
should always have these ready at gun-fire. 

Enquire which are the wholesomest fruits and 
vegetables in season; eat of these very sparingly at 
first, gradually increasing the supply, but only swal- 
lowing the juice of pulpy and stringy fruits, such as 
pununelows, pine-apples, and oranges. Never eat 
melons, cucumbers, and the byres or country plums. 
Never touch country pork, in any shape, obtained 
from the market in India. Do not sleep in the open 
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air or in a tliorougli draught. Avoid country liquor, 
toddy and the bad ginger-beer, or " pop/* sold in the 
bazar. The best and most refreshing drink, in the 
hot season, is a little cold tea. Resist the incUn- 
ation to drink constantly. Drinking a great deal 
of fluid only causes profuse perspiration and con- 
stant thirst. 

I believe that, at present, that admirable insti- 
tution, the Calcutta Sailors* Home, is quite inade- 
quate to the reception of the whole of the sea-far- 
ing men requiring lodging in this city, and it 
appears extremely desirable that a larger building 
should be erected in a healthier and more repu- 
table part of the town ; the present Home being 
surrounded with drinking shops of the vilest des- 
cription, and being in the centre of about the 
worst atmosphere discoverable in this unsavoury 
city. The whole line of Plag Street should, as soon 
as possible, undergo thorough drainage. Still, if 
attention could be obtained to an earnest recom- 
mendatipn which I urged six years ago, that proper 
arromgementa should be made for providing houses 
of resort for sailors in another part of the tovm^ 
I am confident that the result would be great 
diminution of sickness and suffering, and the pre- 
servation of many valuable lives. But those upon 
whom devolves the expense of maintaining the 
sick, and of feeding the widows and orphans of 
strong men dying, in their prime, of avoidable 
diseases^ cannot yet be brought to understand that, 
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to say nothing of humanity, the truest and highest 
economy is to furnish those who possess the know- 
ledge with the means of preventing sickness. It 
is, at present, considered, by only too many, cheaper 
to pay a physician a guinea to stand by the bedside 
when a man is dying, than it is to grant the same 
sum to enable a municipal corporation to prevent 
a dozen such deaths. Depend upon it,, mutes, and 
coffins, and palls, and hearses, and black horses, 
and plumes, marshalled by undertakers, are much 
more expensive things than scavengers, and brooms, 
and conservancy carts and bullocks properly looked 
after by Officers of Health. 

Without a certain amount of knowledge and 
mental cultivation, a man can scarcely be either 
healthy or respectable in a society like ours. In 
natural savage life, where all are equally ignorant 
and fare nearly alike, much sense or knowledge 
would be rather out of place ; but, in our somewhat 
over-civilised condition, no person nsn live either 
long or comfortably if he has nothing to steer by 
but his animal instincts and his desires. The brute 
beast and the savage have an infinite advantage 
over him who thus wastes life ; they are never led 
mto temptation^ he is constantly forgetting him- 
self, and, in consequence, is always making his 
appearance either in the jail or the hospital: — 
and where, as often happens, he is found to be 
utterly beyond all improvement, the most that he 
can ever receive from his fellow-creatures is bare 
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civility and humane treatment. Por instance, would 
there not be plenty of excellent lodging-houses for 
sailors in Calcutta, kept by respectable persons, if 
a strong, and by no means groundless, objection to 
sailors, as lodgers, did not generally prevail, — some 
black sheep having given a bad name to thehALole 
flock ? I am rejoiced to find that men like the 
Reverend Mr. Mitchell and Captain Toynbee are 
striving to secure, for the seamen who visit Cal- 
cutta, the means of obtaining the elements of that 
mental education which is one of the great founda- 
tion-stones of respectability. If you will give 
yourselves up to the guidance of such men as these, 
one of the first fruits of your knowledge will be a 
clear understanding of the distinction between good 
and evil, upon which, under Providence, the dawn 
of Religion will immediately follow. It is not my 
duty or within my power to preach to you, but I 
declare that, — ^if a healthy sailor came to me, as a 
physician, and asked me how he could best secure 
the blessing of long life, — the truest answer I could 
give him would be in four words — 

Be Moral and Religious. 

I fear that I have overtaxed your patience ; but I 
trust that we have not altogether wasted the last 
hour. Should my plain speaking have the effect 
of preserving the life of one seaman for the good 
of his country, of preventing one curly-headed boy 
from becoming itn orphan and a vagabond, or save 
one aged mother from weeping over the death cer- 
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tificate of her only son, a leading object of my life 
will have been advanced. 



The adoption of the following measures ap- 
pears to be most needful to ensure the health of 
seamen resorting to this and the other principal 
ports of India. Several of these are, at present, 
under the consideration of the authorities and 
others interested in the welfare of sailors. 

It wiU be seen that, at present, we do not 
know either what the average strength of European 
Seamen in the port is, or at what ratio per annum 
they die. 

Until the a/verage strength and the death rate 
can be discovered, our endeavours to improve the 
health of seamen in Calcutta must, necessarily, be 
<;arried on almost in the dark. 

It has been proposed that the pilot on board 
every ship passing up the river should telegraph, 
from Diamond Harbour, the number of Oflicers 
and of European and Native sailors on board. 
These reports, — checked, if necessary, on the arrival 
of each vessel in port, — ^would become the material 
for a permanent Eegister, which might, after a 
time, be depended upon, with tolerable confidence, 
as showing the average strength of sailors in Cal- 
cutta. 

I, as Principal of the Medical College, send in; 
monthly, to the Shipping Master, a Casualty Roll 
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of British seamen who have died in the European 
wards of the College Hospital during the month 
preceding. Such Biolls, for seamen of all nations^ 
sent in from the Calcutta House of Correction, the 
Great JaU, the Presidency General Hospital, the 
Howrah General Hospital, and the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's Hospital, would show the 
deaths of seamen in Sospital. Like returns from 
the Police would show the number of drownings 
and accidental deaths of sailors on the river and 
in the bai^ar, lock ups, &c., &c., out of Hospital. 
Such returns might be sent in by the Magistrates 
of Howrah and the 24-Pergunnahs, and the Alms 
House authorities, annually. 

The deaths occurring on ship-board in the 
port should also be carefully reported and registered. 

With these materials before us, we who seek 
to improve the condition of the seamen would be 
able to measure with precision the magnitude of 
the evil against which we have to contend. 

It has been considered by some that the increase 
of shipping in this port has, of late years, become 
so great as to call for the appointment of a Hiver 
Magistrate, who could, doubtless, contribute much 
to the needful work of improvement. 

A new and much enlarged Sailors' Home, in 
a healthy and reputable locality, is a leading desi- 
deratum. Mag Street and its branch lanes, whence 
a very large proportion of the worst cases of 
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cholera and dysentery occurring among sailors 
are brought, should be, at once, subjected to a 
thorough system of dry conservancy, most scru- 
pulously observed until such time as that locaKty 
can be made to share in the benefits of the general 
drainage system now in progress. 

The sailors frequenting this port are extremely 
in want of a place for exercise and for the practice 
of cricket, quoits, bowls, and other healthful athletic 
amusements. 

As many sailors, on reaching port, will indulge 
in intoxicating drinks, and as they are, for the most 
part, able to pay for good liquor, meaaures should 
be taken for providing one or more well conducted 
taps, in convenient localities, where none but pure 
and sound liquors would be sold. 

The number of low liquor shops ought to be 
reduced. 

Sober men should also have the opportunity 
of obtaining well made coflfee and good soda water, 
ginger-beer, and lemonade at fixed and moderate 
rates. 

The introduction of a properly conducted Lock 
Hospital system, for women, is essentially needful 
in Calcutta. 

All Lodging Houses for seamen should be not 
only licensed, but systematically and very strictly 
inspected and regulated. 
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An ample supply of pure drinking water, 
brought down in reservoir boats from above 
the town of Hooghly, should be the only water 
(except any that could be distilled on board) allowed 
to be drunk on ship-board in the port. 

The' Chief Commissioner of Police has, most 
considerately, provided a drinking fountain for the 
sailors and others in the Police Compound. Others 
are needful on the Midaun, on the Esplanade, 
Strand, Tank Square, &c., &c. 

The organization of a small working society 
of gentlemen, interested in promoting the welfare 
of seamen in Calcutta,, is under consideration ; and 
will, probably, become the source of considerable 
benefit. 



NOTE TO PAGE 2. 

On the Comparative IleaUhinesa of H, M/a Navy and Army 

at present. 

Since this pamphlet went to press, I have met with the 
following very important review of a monograph by Dr. Milroy, 
in the last volume of the year-book of the Sydenham Society, 

The Health of the Army and Navy, compared with each other, 

Ass. Soc, Sc, 1862, pa^e 547. 

^'In most of the circumstances and conditions which 
affect health, such as age, food, clothing, and medical care, 
the occupations of the Soldier and Sailor resemble each other. 
There are, however, several points of circumstantial difference 
between them, which must influence the results of a compari- 
son of their state of health. To two of these, the author 
refers, viz., the difference in the duration of service (the 
engagement of the Sailor being for periods which never ex- 
ceed four years, whereas the Soldier enlists for 10 or 12 
years,) and the fact that the Sailor is more exposed than the 
Soldier to various injuries and accidents, (e. g., drowning,) 
which materially influence the death rates. The present paper 
is founded on the comparison of Naval and Military Statis- 
tical Returns relating to the Home, the Mediterranean, West 
Indian, Australian, and East Indian, and China Stations. To 
determine the health of the army and navy, the amount of all 
the deductions or losses caused by sickness or injury, from the 
effective strength of our troops and ships^ crews, must be 
ascertained. These losses are either temporary (average daily 
proportion of men on the Sick List, and annual number of 
admissions into Hospital) or permanent, (annual number of 
men dying or invalided) . A comparison of the two services, 
in respect of these particulars, shows that the daily sick rates 
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per thousand^ on the Home^ Mediterranean^ West Indian, 
Australian, and East Indian Stations, were, severally, 50, 48, 
53, 29 and 99 in the army, and 50, 52, 58, 46 and 93 in the 
navy; that the annual death rates, stated in the same order, 
were, 8, 13, 17, 10 and 47 in the army, and 10, 10, 24, 10 
and 47 in the navy. The animal invaliding rates, were, 13, 
8, 5, 9 and 27 in the army, apd 23, 24, 25, 39 and 52 in the 
navy. From the numbers last quoted, it appears, that the in- 
validing rate is twice or thrice as high in the navy as in the 
army/' 

" The causes of sickness and mortality are much alike in 
the two services ; half the cases of sickness are of syphilitic 
and cutaneous diseases, and external injuries ; neither of which 
groups contribute materially to the mortality of the admis- 
sions into hospital from the army in the United King- 
dom; nearly half are due to syphilis, so that the inefficiency, 
arising from this cause, amounts to the annual loss of service 
of three entire regiments. The diseases which cause the 
greatest amount of mortality among our Soldiers and Sailors 
are fevers, alvine fluxes, and affections of the respiratory 
organs. As regards fevers, it is strikingly evident, from 
various facts related by the author, that their prevalence is 
mainly dependent on the over-crowding and impurity of the 
ships and barracks. As regards alvine flux, the worst station 
is Uiat of China, one-half of llie deaths among the garrison 
of Hong-Kong being caused by diarrhoea and dysentery. On 
the Home Station, the respiratory diseases occasion more ad^ 
missions into all tiie hospitals, tha^ all fevers and alvine 
41uxes together, and more than three times as many deaths*; 
but this difference between the stations disappears, when the 
respiratory mortality (of whidi four-fifths is from phthisis) is 
compared with the effective strength. Thus, it appears that 
the respiratory death-rate is as great on the West Indian Staa- 
tion as at Home. This fact, the author attributes to the still 
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over-crowded state of the barracks^ and the between-decks of 
ships of war/' 

It is evident that the above disparity in the health of 
the army and navy is partly due to improvement in the 
health of the army, while the following table would appear to 
show that a proportionate advance is not taking place in the 
sanitary condition of our naval forces. Upon this point, how- 
ever, fiirther comparison pf the data upon which Drs. Bryson 
aad Milroy have deduced their averages is needful before a 
definite conclusion can be drawn. 

Recent ratios of Naval Mortality per 1,000 — Milroy. 

Home Station. Meditemmean. West Inclitn. Australian. Bast Indian. 

10 10 24 10 47 



Former Ratioi — Bryson and others. 

Home Station. Mediterranean. West Indian. Australian. East Indian. 
1830-36. Same years. 1837-43. 1837-43. 

8-8 9-2 19-2 ... 44-7 

Dr. McWilliam has shown, in a pamphlet — On the Health 
of Merchant Seamen, London, %vo,, pp. 10^ that while^ in the 
navy^ the mortality of Sailors employed on the Home StatioB 
does not exceed 11 per thousand^ the corresponding propor^- 
tion among merchant seamen serving on home voyages 
is 24 per thousand^ and that the annual number of deaths on 
board merchant ships of all classes^ during eight years ending 
1860^ whether on home or foreign voyages, was 20 per 
thousand. This heavy death-rate the author connects with 
the crowded and airless condition of the sleeping berths, the 
foulness of the cabins, and the fact that many trading ves- 
sels are sent to sea insufficiently provided with medical and 
other comforte and with prophyl»ctic medicines. 
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The icrongi under which tea-faring men suffered during tie 

Xrinth Cewtury. 

No careful reader of history can be blind to the fact that, 
in former times, British Seamen were treated hardly and 
suffered many acts of gross injustice. 

In analysing the administration, as Treasurer of the Navy 
and First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, of Admiral 
Edward Russell, afterwards Earl of Orford, Lord Macaulay 
beUeves it possible to reconcUe the apparently conflictmg 
assertions that he was " the most ravenous of aU the plunderers 
of the poor over-taxed nation," and, on the other hand, that, 
under Um, "the ships were better buUtand rigged, the crews 
were better disciplined and better tempered, the biscuit 
was better, the slops were better, than under any of his 
predecessors; aild yet that the charge to the public was less 
than it had been when the vessels were un-seaworthy, when the 
sailors were riotous, when the food was aUve with vermin, 
when the drink tasted like tan-pickle, and when the clothes 
and hammocks were rotten." " Orford," says the historian, 
^< was covetous and unprincipled ; but he had great profes- 
sional skill and knowledge, great industry, and a strong 
will. He was, therefore, an useful servant of the State when 
the intereste of the State were not opposed to his own ; and 
this was more than could be said of some who had preceded 
him. He was, for example, an incomparably better adminis- 
trator than Torrington. For Torrington's weakness and 
negligence caused ten times as much mischief as his rapacity. 
But, when Orford had nothing to gain by doing what 
was wrong, he did what was right, and did it ably and 
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diligently. Whatever Torrington did not embezzle, he 
wasted* Qrford may have embezzled as much as Torrington ; 
but he wasted nothing/'^ 

From the beginning of last century^ it was a constant 
source of complaint that seamen were taken into service and 
discharged^ often at places remote from opportunities of em- 
ployment^ when no longer needed^ without the slightest 
regard to their interests. On returning broken by scurvy 
from long voyagesj sailors and even passengers were forcibly 
impressed, frequently under circumstances of great outrage and 
violence, without the intermission of a single day, and with- 
out being allowed a sight of their families, and sent on board 
men of war, destitute of clothes and necessaries. The mates 
of merchant vessels were also liable to this hardship. One 
writing in 1739 f exclaimed, ''Are we not the only subjects 
His Majesty has that can be called slaves ? Can we truly say 
we have either liberty or property? You see us one day 
pullM and hauPd from our little habitations, and hurryM 
aboard a King's ship, next day discharged and begging, 
and, because we are stout and hale, not pity'd or entitled 
to any relief.'^ Hence they were induced to take service in 
g^reat numbers under foreign powers. This practice of 
enlistment abroad had, ultimately, to be checked by repeated 
royal proclamations, while foreign seamen and pardoned smug- 
glers were encouraged to enter our fleet. In 1741, it was 
urged by Lord Baltimore and others, in the House of Lords, 
that many men who had, voluntarily, applied for service 
to officers of ships of war, and had been rejected, were, 
within a few days, impressed and dragged - on board 
without being allowed the merit of volunteering. It is 
not surprising that, under such a demoralising system as this, 
a nobleman should have found reason to describe sailors as 
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A race of men to the last degree negligent of any fiitnre 
events and careless about any provision against distant evils ; 
men who have no thought at sea but how to reach the land^ 
nor at land but how to squander what they have gained at 
sea. To men like these, it may easily be imagined that no 
encouragement is equal to the temptation of present gain and 
the opportunity of present pleasure/'^ 

At this time, the whole system of seamen's Pay Tickets 
was clogged with grievous abuses, which are thus plainly set 
forth in the words of a speaker in Parliament—-* 

^' When a sailor. Sir, after the fatigues and hazards 
of a long voyage, brings his ticket to the Pay Office, 
and demands his wages, the despicable wretch to whom 
he is obliged to apply> looks upon his ticket with an air of 
importance, acknowledges his right, and demands a reward 
for present payment ; with this demand, however exorbitant, 
the necessities of his family oblige him to comply. In this 
manner. Sir, are the wives of the sailors also treated when they 
come to receive the pay of their husbands. However distress- 
ed, friendless, and unsupported, they are obliged to endure 
every insult and jdeld to every oppression^ And to such a 
height do these merciless exactors raise their extortions, that 
sometimes a third part of the wages is deducted. To this. Sir 
Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister, replied in a tone of 
virtuous indignation — " It is not without surprise that I hear 
the disgust of the sailors ascribed to any irregularity in the 
payment of their wages, which were never, in any former 
reign, so punctually discharged. They, at present, receive 
twelve matUAa^ pay in eighteen months, without deduction ; 
so that there are never more than six months for which 
any demand remains unsatisfied^' ! 

* Parliamentary Debates, 1741. 
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On this occasion^ fche Paymaster of the Navy defended the 
conduct of hk own Office ; but remarked — '' There are extor- 
tions^ Sir^ by which these unhappy men^ after having served 
their country with honesty and courage, are deprived of the 
lawful gains of their diligence and labour* There are men 
to whom it is usual amongst the sailors Jx) mortgage their 
pay before it becomes due, who never advance their money 
but on such terms as cannot be mentioned without indig- 
nation. These men advance the sum which is stipulated, and^ 
by virtue of a letter of attorney, are reimbursed at the Pay 
Office/' 

This illustrates the words of the old sea song — 

" I wish that the Mounseers may knock off his knob. 
For I have his Will and Power." 

The vast grains of the founder of Guy's Hospital arose, 
principally, from the purchase of seamen's prize-tickets in 
Queen Anne's wars. The mistaken manner in which these poor 
men, for a long time, strove to obtain redress for their griev- 
ances was curious* Thus we read that, on the 12th December 
1748, — ^' Three or four hundred sailors and marines who were 
at the siege of Carthagena went to St. James's with French 
horns, &c., to present a petition for money due to them on 
account of that enterprize* His Miyesty was pleased to give 
orders for their present relief and friture subsistence." On 
the 22nd of the same month, '^ Near 1,400 sailors belonging 
to seven men of war, under Admirals Rowley, Medley and 
Byng, went to St. James's to solicit for their prize-money ; 
they all escorted His Majesty to the house of peers and b^k 
ag^in. They also delivered a petition to the Prince of Wales, 
as he passed through the Park in his chair, who received it 
with his usual afi&bility." 

August 23rd, 1764. — " About 600 sailors, lately belonging 
to the Grafton and Lenox, from the East Indies, went to 
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St. James's to present a petition to His Majesty^ ptaj" 
ing the speedy payment of their prize-money^ when His 
Majesty was pleased to signify to tiiem that he wonid give 
directions for forwarding the payment as soon as possible^ on 
which they gave three cheers and departed/' 

Jpril I9tk, 1783.—" Between 600 and 700 sailors had got 
into St. James's Park by way of Westminster, having 
made their approach there by scaling the park walls; the 
doors and avenues to St. James's being previously shut 
and guarded. As soon as they were discovered in the 
Bird-cage Walk, a detachment of the guards were immediate- 
ly ordered to meet them. On their approach near each other, 
a conversation took place between two or three sailors. Jus- 
tice Addington, and the Oi&cer of the guard, when the sailors 
informed them that they sought only their wages and prize- 
money, which they meant to do peaceably, and that some 
means should be established for their future employment, a 
number of foreign sailors being engaged on board several out- 
ward-bound vessels in consequence of their accepting inferior 
wages. Mr. Addington then informed them that the meeting 
of such large bodies of men was illegal and dangerous, and 
assured them that if they would draw up a clear account 
of their wants and grievances, and depute a Committee to 
present it, he would endeavour that they should be redressed. 
This answer produced the desired effect, the tars saluted with 
three cheers, and retired with regularity and order." 

In his recent History of the BritisA Navy^ from the earliest 
period to the present time^ Mr. C. D. Yonge, speaking of the 
spirit which existed in the fleet in 1797, says — " The sailors did 
at this time labour imder many grievances, which, though they 
were inflicted upon them through neglect and carelessness 
rather than from any deliberate injustice, were not the less 
ititolerable on that account. Their pay had not been raised 
from the sum at which it had been fixed in the time of the 
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Duke of York^ afterwards James 2nd, though the price of all the 
necessaries of life had greatly risen. Their pensions, too, were 
left at the same amount, though those to which the soldier? 
became entitled had been augmented. What was even more 
irritating, as carrying with it a greater appearance of intend- 
ed unfairness, was that, for the provisions served out to them, 
lighter weight was established than that used in ordinary 
traffic, (the ordinary pound, then, as now, consisted of sixteen 
ounces, but a sailor's pound was fixed at fourteen) while, even 
for that light weight, they were placed at the mercy of the 
pursers, who, at that time, were generally taken from a very 
inferior class of men, and who cheated and robbed the sailors 
without scruple and without limit/' 

This extremely brief sketch of the disadvantages under which 
seamen laboured during the last century might be greatly 
extended ; but a sufficient number of facts have been adduced 
to prove that British sailors of the present day live under 
an infinitely better system than their predecessors did, and 
that they owe a debt of deep gratitude to that enlightened 
and benevolent Legislature who, under the advice of judicious 
reformers, have, for the last seventy years, been constantly 
intent upon improving their condition. 
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Adulterated Liquor sold to Sailors and Soldiers in the Bazars 

of Calcutta. 

I have^ from time to time, made a good deal of enquiry 
regarding the fermented and spirituous liquors sold to Euro- 
pean Sailors and Soldiers in the Calcutta bazars. The liquor- 
shops in the Lall Bazar, Bow Bazar, Bada Bazar, and at the end 
of Chitpore Boad, opposite the Town Ouard, are very numer- 
ous ; and, at some of them, European policemen ate constantly 
posted to maintain order. There are also some in CoDeg^ Street. 
A i^aoe called '' The Numbers'' (several small but very active 
liquor-shops numbered from 1 to 8 or 10 in Rada Bazar,) is very 
notorious. In most of these shops, the Mudut and Doasta> 
the most unwholesome native liquors, are sold in their simple 
form j in others, they are disguised, being poured out of English 
bottifes, labelled as '' Old Tom,'' " Exshaw's Bnmdy," Sec- &c.. 
The common price of a glass of liquor> spirit of any kind, or 
wine, is two annas. The liquor sold at this rate, as English, 
is believed to be entirely fSactitious. What are stated to be 
better liquors, such as ^' Exshaw's first class Brandy/' are sold 
at four annas the glass. The best country rum may be ob- 
tained, at present, for Bs. 3-12 per gallon, retail in Calcutta. 
One well acquainted with the practices of the bazar-shops has 
just brought me three bottles,— -one of imdisguised Doasta^ 
price from 12 to 14 annas the quart bottle retail. The 
bottle has a glass stamp, " T. Hine Sf Co., Champagne Cognac/* 
Znd.'^A brandy bottle without brand, containing colourless 
Bengal Bum, price one rupee the quart. 8rd, — ^A liquor 
stated by the retail dealer to be Ahmuty's Bum, put up — (not, 
of course, by that respectable house) — in a small French bottle, 
with a superbly emblazoned and quite new-looking label, — 
^' General Society of Vineyard Proprietors Cognac, A, Niox, A, 
Vallein Fits 8f Co., Ma^iagersJ' The price of this is one rupee. 
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The sale of oondemiuHl beer from the Oovemnient Stored 
is strictly prohibited by Regulation^ but it is oertain that some 
Calcutta houses are not sufficiently scrupulous in refraining 
from the sale of poisonously damaged liquor. I am assured^ 
from various reliable sources^ that beer is obtained in the 
Bazar at from a rupee to eight annas a dozen, now that bottles 
are almost valueless !! It has long been believed that sailors 
and soldiers are sometimes hocussed with liquor containing 
Datura^ &c.^ and some enquiry has been made into this ques- 
tion. Several men, suffering from the effects of intoxication, 
have declared to me their belief that their liquor had been 
drugged ; I have, however, met with far more suspicious cases 
in natives. / 

Mr. Bowser, Purveyor to the Medical College Hospital, 
has obliged me with the subjoined very remarkable table drawn 
up from the records of this Institution, It displays a singu- 
lar diminution in the number of admissions and deaths of 
those suffering from Delirium Tremens and Drunkenness from 
and after the year 1858. 

Mr. Bowser explains this decrease by the fact that, pre- 
vious to the Mutiny, the Punch Houses were not closed until 
gun-fire at night; but that, upon the occurrence of complaints 
that poisonous liquors were vended in the bazar, an order was 
passed for closing the shops at 5 o'clock in the evening, from 
the 5th of December 1857. This order held good until the 
end of December 1859, from which time these shops have been 
closed at sunset, or later. Mr. Bowser considers, probably 
with justice, that much of the disease which occurred before 
the Mutiny was caused by wild excess after dark, when 
many, who would have been ashamed to be seen entering the 
shops by day-light, crept in and drank. Mr. Bowser also 
noticed that, in former years, the cases of apoplexy and sun- 
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stroke^admitted to this Hoq)ital from the bazar were mueh 
more numerous than they have been of late :^* 
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y^ aangers to which Sailors and Soldiers are exposed in the 

Bazars of Calcutta, 

I made the following statements and suggestions in 1858, 
in a work on The meam of preserving the health of European 
soldiers in India, Although their direct application was to 
the soldiers who arrived during the Mutiny, they almost 
equally concern those sea-faring men who, at present, frequent 
Calcutta. 

'^ The main sanitary difficulty with troops just landed at 
one of our Presidency towns, is, certainly, as the Medical 
Board suggested, that of preventing them from launching 
into the wildest debauchery. 

To coerce soldiers '^ (or sailors) ^^ just released from the 
restraint and tedium of a four months^ voyage, from resorting 
to grog-shops, and from indulging recklessly in aU those degrad- 
ing excesses for which every sea-port affords too many facilities, 
is a task which no Military Authority could undertake with 
success. Still, when it can be shown that the position of the 
thoughtless European soldier who now lands in Calcutta is one 
fraught with dangers which are, probably, never encountered 
to an equal extent by any other troops in any other sea-port 
in the world, and when frirther it appears possible to mitigate 
these dangers, at least in degree, the matter becomes one for 
strict enquiry and energetic prevention. 

The intoxicating liquors obtained by the men, when on 
the loose in Calcutta, are, probably, the cheapest " [^ Y^ ^^^ 
the most deleterious that any country has ever produced. The 
bazars in which the men revel, and fight, and rake, and sleep 
the apoplectic slumber of the drugged and hocussed drunkard, 
are dens of pestilence, where an open sewer reeks cholera fumes 
at every door. Of the miserable women whom they frequent, it 
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is enough to say that an army of twenty thousand men have 
passed^ within a year, through their wretched huts. Above all, 
this excess, and vice, and exposure, are recklessly incurred under 
the scorching sun, and in the poisonous damps of one of the 
most unhealthy cities in Tropical India. 

K we cannot reasonably hope to succeed in placing a 
check upon drunkenness and vice, it may be possible to pro- 
vide that both may be divested of the risk either of drugging 
or of pestilence. 

It has long appeared to me that means might be adopted 
for, in some measure, lessening the MghtM danger which 
European soldiers and sailors now incur in their debauches 
among the Pimch Houses of Calcutta. These dens are mostly 
situated in a wide thoroughfare extending to a considerable 
distance eastward, from the centre of the old town. The road 
itself, Lall Bazar — commonly known as '^ Flag Street,'* — ^is one 
of the widest and finest in Calcutta ; but the whole district, 
both to its right and left, contains a perfect net- work of wide 
and deep sewers, perfectly open to the air, without any per- 
ceptible fall whatever, and choked with liquid filth, the ac- 
cumulation of years. Here lie the secret dens of vice — each 
accessible by some plank — ^a Jucilis descenms, which stretches 
across the yawing sink. 

'^ I was informed by the late Mr. Kddington, Coroner of 
Calcutta, a gentleman who took a strong and active interest 
in the welfare of our soldiers and sailors, that there was one 
particular house in Mag Street which he was firequently com- 
pelled to visit, officially, on account of the numerous sudden 
deaths which occurred there. He found that these deaths all 
took place in one room, at the back of the house; which was, 
however, much frequented by sailors on account of its cool- 
ness. This room was paved with tiles, and a loose wide board- 
ing ran through its' centre. This slight planking covered the 
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main sewer; and, upon it, drunken men were laid — ^to benefit 
by the cool air which rushed along the channel of the abyss 
below ! — It could scarcely fail to happen that the man who 
was placed there, apoplectic from drugged liquor, overnight, 
would be discovered dead of cholera pestilence, or suffocated 
with sewer fumes, when the door was unclosed at day-break. 

It is not surprising that the physicians of the neighbour- 
ing Medical College Hospital get most of their hopeless cases 
from the purlieus of Mag Street. 

The liquor sold in Flag Street is of the most deleterious 
quality — ^a cheap rice spirit distilled by the natives in a simple 
apparatus formed of two large earthen vessels — communica- 
ting by a bamboo tube. This bazar sharab, rum, or doasta is, 
in itself, poisonous, on account of the large quantity of ftisel 
oil which it contains — and is adulterated and. doctored in 
a variety of ways by the dealers — ^who, it has long been 
believed, have a practice of drugging it with datura, coccuhs 
indicuSy gunjah, or some other narcotic. It is certainly re- 
markable that, while, in our European sea-ports, our soldiers 
and seamen drink adulterated spirits recklessly, without incur- 
ring any danger of sudden death — it is common, in Calcutta, 
even in the cold season, when there can be no suspicion of 
insolation, to find an unfortunate European, who has evidently 
proceeded some distance towards his ship, lying upon his face, 
dead by drink apoplexy. I believe that, some months since, 
on the occurrence of many very suspicious cases, a quantity 
of the bazar spirit was examined for daturine. None was 
discovered — ^but the suspicion that this practice of ^^hocus- 
sing^^ is common in the bazar is still unshaken.'^ 



* I have heard that officers, recently arrived in the country, have told 
their men not to be afraid of the bazar sharab — as it is known to be a pure 
and wholesome spirit— evidently oeS^i^nding it with the Madras Arrack -- 
which enjoys a far better reputatS<»i.than \t deserves. 

We find, in a judicious article, on " 7%f JEwvpean Soldier in India,** in 
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Of the other daiigers of Hag: Street^ I may mention the 
fact that a Medical Oi&cer who happened to accompany a 
party of 100 Seamen a few weeks sin^ to AsBam^ discovered 
that no less than ninety per cent, jof their number were 
suffering from syphilis^ and that many of the cases were of 
a severe description. Dr. Anderson, Surgeon to the Gen- 
eral Hospital, informs me that, of late, the admissions of 
syphilitic cases to that institution have greatly increased in 
number. The men themselves declare that those who resort 
to the bazars now almost inevitably contract disease.^ 
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the Calcutta Beview for March last, that^ at the last December SesBipns, the 
Grand Jury of Calcutta made a special presentment to the Supreme Court 
on the subject of the mcrease of crime &om drunkenness in the bazars. They 
observed that "They had seen with much regret the cases brought before 
them arising out of drunken af&ays among European sailors, and assaults by 
them on unoffending people, and- conflicts between them and the police, — one 
of such cases having, unfortunately, terminated in loss of Wq, That, while 
the Grand Jury feel that such outrages reflect much discredit on the char- 
acter of European sailors, and will draw on the perpetrators weU-deserved 
punishment, they believe that much of this evil arises from no sufficient 
means having yet been taken to prevent the sale of adulterated or poisonous 
liquors, which either stupify or madden those who drink them. The Jury 
believe that this is an evil which has increased and is increasing, and which 
might, by proper precautions, be diminished, if not put an end to. The 
author of this article, however, adds that, in justice to the Army, it must be 
said that, though the drunkenness of the Begiments on their first arrival was, 
on some occasioiis, frightful^ actual breaches of the peace And crime were not 
common among the men, and that the chief offences complained of by the 
Grand Jury were committed, not by the soldiers, but by the drunken sailors 
and other vagrant Europeans in the bazar. 
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